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Because of its 
supreme quality 
OVALTINE 
is the ideal food 
|| beverage for all 
nursing mothers. 
Ovaltine is 100% 
pure. concentrated 
nourishment. Re- 
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ject substitutes. 









or Babys sake 





HERE is an all-important service of love which every mother owes to her | 


baby. She should ensure that she is able to feed baby herself. Upon 


this may depend his health and well-being, now and in the years to come. 


Maternal milk is the one perfect food for baby. It is naturally constituted 
to suit his delicate digestion. It contains, in the correct proportions, every 
nutritive element essential for healthy growth and development. 


Doctors and Nurses testify to the exceptional value of “ Ovaltine” for 
nursing mothers. Taken regularly before and after baby comes, “ Ovaltine” | 
not only promotes a rich and ample supply of breast-milk, but also main- 

tains the mother's strength and vitality. | 


“Ovaltine” 
prepared from the highest qualities of malt extract, creamy milk and new- 
laid eggs. 
to give it bulk and to reduce the cost. Nor does it contain a large per- 
centage of cocoa. Reject substitutes. 


Drink delicious 


_ONA LIINE 


Enables Mothers to Breast Feed their Babies 


is a delicious beverage, of supreme nutritive value, scientifically 


Unlike imitations, ‘“Ovaltine” does not contain household sugar 





Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10 & 3/3. 
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Charivaria. 





A MAN charged with performing the 
three - card trick confessed that he 
never put money on horses. For one 
thing, they won’t let you shuffle the 
horses. 





“There are indications that there 
will be an early armistice between 


road. It seems that public sentiment 
is against public sentiment. 





The warders of a Spanish prison 
recently came out on strike. All the 
convicts expressed a keen desire to 
come out in sympathy. 





Several roads in London are to be 


An unemployed chauffeur is walking 
on his hands from Graz to Vienna. 
Rather than be classed as a pedestrian, 
poor fellow. 


A dog-lover says that his little 
terrier is good-tempered as a rule, but 
if strangers try to touch him they 
find that he won’t stand anything. 
An Aberdeen, no doubt. 





China and Japan,” says a 
foreign correspondent. Truce 
is stranger than friction. 





“The English girl is a 
picture,” says an American 
visitor. Hand-painted 
throughout. 





It is proposed to form a 
society for the alteration of 
outlandish names of sub- 
urban houses. A _ sort of 
Address Reform League. 





Snails, we are informed, 
have a very strong homing 
instinct. One objection to 
their employment as car- 
riers of messages, however, 
is that it is quicker to tele- 
phone. 








‘~* 


* BasTIn has earned for 
himself a name second to | 
none on the Continent,” we 
are told. Hirzer fans will 
be reluctant to admit this. 


* 





Hikers are reminded that 
Roman soldiers on the march 
in Britain used to warm their 
bare legs by rubbing them 
with néttles. Another good 
plan is to wear stockings. 


Among Red Indians a 
man is named according to 
his character. If this were 








She. ‘““ WHAT ARE YOU HANGING ON TO, EUSTACE?” 
The Botanist. “I’M NOT SURE, MY DEAR, BUT I raiyxK IT’s 
THE VITIS PARTHENOCISSUS.” 


Raised by the passing of 
a big liner, a wave suddenly 
dashed up the beach of a 
popular seaside resort. 
Many girls in bathing-cos- 
tumes had narrow escapes 
from bathing. 





Moths which attack 
tobacco are receiving the 
attention of pestologists. Es- 
pecially we understand the 
liability of certain brands of 
cigar to the ravages of the 
cabbage-moth. 





A Mexican schoolboy fired 
at ateacher who scolded him. 
So there will be another 
nasty report at the end of 
term. . 





Single women are said to 
enjoy fiction more than 
married women. The latter, 
of course, get so much of it. 


An American actress ap- 
pears in a new revue in a 
costume composed entirely 
glass 


of coloured beads. 





According to a_ tennis 
groundsman, women-players 
wear out a lawn much more 
quickly than men. And yet, 











done in the City of London the air 
would be thick with libel actions. 





“Another custom of American 
Indians when meeting is to raise the 
right hand,” continues our writer. In 
Chicago, of course, the safest plan is 
to raise both. . 





The Coventry magistrate has de- 
clared that there are plenty of other 
places where a man can kiss a girl 
instead of in motor-cars on the main 











widened. This will be a welcome 
change for the workmen, who must get 
very tired of deepening roads and then 
filling up the holes again. 


‘How many London girls have seen 
a sunrise?” asks a naturalist. Very 
few. Most of them get to bed before 
then. hd 


“Nothing but exercise and diet will 
remove fat,” says a doctor. The appli- 
cation of vanishing-cream is useless. 


_| judging by the photographs 
in the Press, they spend very little 
time on the surface. 


We read that one of the models at a 
recent exhibition was a pie made of 
indiarubber. That makes it so easy for 
professional humourists that we will 
have nothing left to say. 





A naturalist says that wasps have 
brains. They certainly know a picnic 
when they see one. 
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The Money-Moot; 


or, First Thoughts on the World Economic Conference 
so soon to begin. 





Now, disemboguing at the stations, 
In epoch-making taxis rolled 

The delegates of sixty nations 
Are come to talk of goods and gold. 


With stars and fancy-suits in cases 
The Letts arrive, the Finns, the Dutch, 
Till Mayfair meets more foreign faces 
Than usual, which is saying much. 


Crying a strange industrial credo, 
Economists from far Peru 

Are bathing in the Lanssury Lido, 
And riding llamas round the Zoo. 


And men from countries equatorial 

And pilgrims from the ice-bound seas 
Ascend the steps of the Memorial 

To good PrincE ALBERT on their knees. 


Wild words for currency and prices 
Through all the summery streets resound, 
And Abyssinians eating ices 
Discuss the status of the pound. 


Till now, they say, the surge of mortals 
In need of beds, in need of cooks 

Is hammering vainly at the portals 
Of London’s vast hotels-de-luxe. 


Hard-faced commissionaires are turning 
Arabian sheikhs in desert guise 

And Laplanders for cocktails yearning 
To lowlier caravanserais. 


O Men of Thought and Self-Reliance, 
O Flaming Hope that lures them on 

To the new portion of the Science 
Museum at South Kensington! 


Selfless (or may be some on salary) 
These in a dozen days or more 

Shall shake with noise the Mineral Gallery 
And set the Fossil Rooms a-roar. 


O ink, O fountain-pens (in carriers), 
O semblance of the Earth to Be, 
When lowered are all Tariff Barriers 

And stabilised all Currency! 


We greet them in their great endeavour 
The more because we feel some doubt 

(Not being bright ourselves) whatever 
In the wide world it’s all about, 


Yet sure no angry strife or schism 
Will stain the Cromwell Road with blood; 
The banners of Bimetallism 
Shall not be trampled in the mud. 
And all the thousand mouths to victual, 
While speech on splendid speech is made, 
Ought to mean something, though a little, 
Whilst they are here, to England’s trade. 
Evoe. 








Without Comment. 


“The thirteenth Liberal Summer School will be hell at Cambridge 
from August 3rd to Wednesday, August 8th.”—Carlisle Paper. 








Cirry of Prague. 





It seems, to judge by the American girl at my hotel, that 
there are still people who spend so much of their time travel- 
ling that they think everybedy else is travelling too; but 
I’m far too much in love with her to criticise. 

“Oh, Boy,” she said, dispensing with the formalities, 
“isn’t the river prirry ?” 

She had SHEARER hair and eyes, a GARBO mouth and a 
CARROLL accent with a cute Dretricn turn-up at the end 
of the sentence. I put down my paper and came over to 
the window. 

“Lovely,” I said. “Have you been at Stratford long ?” 

“Two days,” she replied—* one here and one seeing Ann 
Hemingway’s corrage. Hev you been here two days?” 

I told her I’d been here five weeks. She whistled 
charmingly. 

“Five we-eeks! But you’re kiddin’! In five weeks I'll 
be right back home. We’re goin’ on to-morrow.” 

Miserably I inquired where. 

“Dunno yet. When I esked Momma this morning she 
said she hedn’t looked in her ’tinerary yet. Say,” she de- 
manded intoxicatingly, ‘““don’ you jus’ love the Liro at 
Venice?” 

I replied quite honestly that I did. 

“An’ the Promenade at Nice?” 

I found myself saying again, “ Yes, it’s lovely, isn’t it?” 

Then she pursued me so hotly that I developed a con- 
science. 

“Did you like that place—what do they call it—Pra— 
Prague?” she demanded; and I admitted with shame that 
I hadn’t been there. 

“Give Prague a miss,” she commanded. “It’s a filthy 
cirry. When you wan’ a clean towel at the hotel you gorra 
esk for it. Doesn’t that show it’s a filthy cirry?” 

By this time she had drawn up a chair to the table beside 
which I was standing and started to take out coins from a 
small handbag. 

“Thas Prague money,” she told me, ‘“‘and tha one there’s 
Irally. You can use it in Flarence or in Venice. An’ thas 
« pfenning—isn’t it a funny name? They hev marks an’ 
pfennings in Berlin. An’ this one’s Vienna. I always call 
Austria Vienna, don’ you? Don’ you?” she repeated. 

“T call Vienna Austria,” I compromised. 

“Yes, so do I,” she replied with a delicious tumble of 
words. ‘It’s a good idea, isn’t it?” 

“Hev you graduated yet?” she asked suddenly. “I 
hevn’t, an’ I do wanna read these.” She brought out a 
pile of illustrated hotel prospectuses, which I dutifully did 
my best to translate, allowing her the feminine privilege of 





knowing the words under the obvious bed or bath-rooms, | 


until.she tired of her triumphs and went back to her bag 
for a couple more. 

“T call this one my passport, an’ this one my railway- 
ticket,” she informed me, adding in her deliciously tum- 
bling way, ‘Don’ you think it’s a good idea?” 

I had hardly time to tell her it was, because her mother, 
in the way mothers of charming girls have, had come to 


take her away, because she was only six, to bed. As she | 


went she said, “An’ wharrever you do, remember to give 
Prague a miss. It’s a filthy cirry!” 








* ____ has had a varied and most interesting life. Born on a farm 
in Victoria, Australia, his father was a breeder of whales for the 
Indian Army. . . .”—JIndian Paper. 


Filleted, they were for many years a famous dish in the 
C.-in-C.’s Mess. 
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THE GREAT LONDON SWEEP. 


WITH MR. PUNCH’S BEST WISHES FOR THE ANTI-SLUM CAMPAIGN. 
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“Now, now, Now! I was JUST GOING TO SAY I was ON THE WRONG SIDE OF 








THE 











ROAD, AND THE JOKE’S ON ME.” 








The Truth Once Again. 





THEM as wants to know what life in 
quod is really like can get the truth 
from this here story of mine, what I 
wrote out in jug while doing six months 
for pinching a pile of junk from a shop. 
What I never done and what weren't 
worth anything anyhow. 

I hereby certify that this is all me 
own work, and I wrote it out meself 
proper on the tail of an old shirt what 
happened to be handy. It did really 
ought to have gone in the Sunday 
papers, but they done me dirt, and so 
I sends it on to them as I knows will 
be glad to have it. 


My Life in Gaol. 


DRAMATIC EXPOSURE OF THE PRISON 
SYSTEM 


BY Ex-Convict W. SIKEs. 


Six months’ hard labour! The words 
of the magistrate were still echoing in 
my ears as the prison gates clanged 
behind me and I gained my first view 
of the inside of those stone walls which 


were to be the limits of my horizon for 
half-a-year. 

Half-a-year, did I say? Nay, rather 
half -a-century—a limitless ocean of 
time during which I was to be de- 
prived of all those subtle refinements 
which life in a civilised country has 
led us to expect. 


MALTREATMENT AND DISCOURTESY. 


I was soon to have a rude awakening 
to my new life. I was compelled to take 
a bath in the presence of two of the 
warders. This bath, it seemed to me 
at the time, was symbolic.* It signified 
the cleansing from my person of all the 
hopes and fears, the colour and the 
vivid pulsating life of the outside world. 
I put this poetic fancy to my two guar- 
dians, but evoked nothing save a grunt 
of disapproval from the more loquacious 
of the two. For the deadening effect of 
prison life is nowhere more noticeable 
than on the custodians of those wpon 
whom Society has seen fit to place the 
seal of her displeasure. 

The ceremony of ablution concluded, 





* A kind of soap what they use in quod. 


I was conducted to the cell which was 
to be my home for the next six months. 
There was nothing here of the comfort 
which readers of the newspapers are 
asked to believe exists inside a prison’s 
walls. A narrow bed, a hard chair and 
a tiny cupboard were all the furniture 
which an impoverished Government 


could apparently afford for my humble 


self. 

“But where am I to sit?” I asked, 
turning in some perplexity to my 
custodian. 

“You ’ve got a chair, haven’t you?” 
was the surly response. 

It seemed that arm-chairs were un- 





dreamt of in prison philosophy—at | 


least in this particular prison. 


A Rowunp oF DrRUDGERY. 


But that was but one of the many | 


disillusionments which has followed 


my first period of incarceration. The | 


food is plain and unvaried to the point 


of monotony. The work is hard and the | 


hours longer than anything I have been 
accustomed to before. I think some- 
times with regret of the well-cooked 
and exquisitely-served meals which | 
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was used to in my previous existence. 
It is only my sense of humour which 
keeps me from rebelling against the 
coarse bread, the lumps of tough meat 
and the fluid which, for want of a better 
name, is described as “soup” by the 
warders. 

We are early to rise in this strange 
world of mine. There is no lying in bed 
waiting for the early-morning cup of 
tea for us. All the amenities of civil- 
ised life are barred from us as if we 
were pariahs unfit for such considera- 
tions. At six-thirty every morning a 
bell echoes dismally down the stone 
corridors. Another day has started. 
Another day of back-breaking toil. 
Another day of penance for a crime 
against society of which I at least am 
aware of my innocence. 


SUSPICION AND DISTRUST. 


After a quick wash and a mug of 
thick unwholesome-looking cocoa we 
assemble in the courtyard for work— 
and what work it is! Herded together 
as if we were common workmen, 
watched by warders as if they were 
unable to trust us even for a moment, 
we are led to the quarries, where the 
dreary round of cracking stones com- 
mences. Sometimes I wonder to my- 
self how the magistrate who sentenced 
me to this toil would enjoy himself if 
he were to take my place even for a 
day. I would venture to hazard a 
guess that he would find even his hard 
seat in the police-court preferable to 
the experience which is my daily lot. 

Nine o’clock finds us back in the 
prison for breakfast—a meal no more 
appetising than the others. And then 
a short service in the chapel serves to 
make a slight change in the uniform 
monotony of the day. As I raise my 
voice to the exquisite words of a hymn 
I am reminded of my childhood, and a 
poignancy, a Weltschmerz too deep for 
words steals over me. [ live for a mo- 
ment in a world of illusion, but it is an 
illusion which is quickly shattered by 
the harsh discords of the warders sing- 
ing out of tune. For illusion is ever 
subservient to reality in this world of 
stone and iron. 

Follows more work at the quarries. 
My hands have already become tough 
and blistered as a result of this cease- 
less toil. Manicuring is apparently an 
art unknown to the prison authorities. 
But it is the work itself to which I 
chiefly object, for it is typical of the 
crazy scheme of life which exists here. 
Who in his senses would choose stone- 
breaking as an occupation in any walk 
of life outside a gaol? Once again my 
sense of humour comes to my rescue as 
I reflect on the bizarre workings of a 
prison governor’s mind. 


































































































“T Say, QUICK—IS IT BLACK TIE OR WHITE?” 








THE SovuLLEss SysTEM. 


At five-thirty the long day is over 
and we are marched back to our cells. 
A key grates in the lock and I am left 
to my own reflections, perhaps to 
write a little or to think; perhaps to 
ponder on the mutability of the Social 
Animal’s mind—a mind which deals 
out its favours and its vengeance with 
equally impartial regard for its blind 
servitor, Justice. 


There you are, gents. That’s my 
story, and I done it all out myself with- 


out no help from nobody. It just goes 
to show what I always said: There 
ain’t a doss-house in the country what 
ain’t a deal sight better nor a stretch 
in clink. H.W.M. 








Misleading Headlines. 
“SPEEDIER LAW PLAN. 
JupGE Sums Up AFTER A YEAR’S TRIAL.” 
Evening Paper. 





The Proper Reply to Body-Line 
Bowling. 
“CAMBRIDGE v. MIDDLESEX. 
After losing Khan, Lawrence became 
aggressive, and drove freely. He batted 
roughly two hours . . ."—Sunday Paper. 
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Friend. “I wish YOU HADN'T BROUGHT ME TO DINNER TO-NIGHT IF RELATIONS ARE 


Host. “ NonsENSE! I BROUGHT YOU HOME PURPOSELY. JUST TO SPITE HER.” 


SO STRAINED BETWEEN YOUR WIFE AND YOU.” 








How to Succeed in Three 
Minutes. 





THE man who wants to get on 
whether at golf, chiropody or in any 
other walk of life, will find that plenty 
of hooks have already been written to 
tell him how to do it. He may buy How 
to Play Golf, or Successful Chiropody— 
The Only Way, and in six months, if 
he reads all the instructions and looks 
carefully at the diagrams, his game or 
his income, as the case may be, will be 
improved at least a hundred per cent. 
He has the publisher’s word for it. 

Now these books, though admirable 
in their way, seem to me to be open to 
several serious objections. In the first 
place there is the bother of reading 
them; and secondly there is the much 
greater bother of trying to remember 
what they say. By the time you have 
thoroughly mastered the details of 
Plate 27, “The Wrong Way to Hold a 
Putter,” the odds are that you will have 
completely forgotten Diagram No. I. 
showing the relative positions of the 
thigh-bones before and after driving, 
and you will have to go right back and 
start again. The ordinary man, I take 
it, wants his success with the minimum 
of trouble, and, what is more, he doesn’t 


want to wait six months or even six 
weeks for it; he wants it Now. And that 
is exactly what I am prepared to offer 
him. 

A third objection to the type of 
treatise we are dealing with lies in the 
fact that it is almost invariably written 
by an expert. Take up a book on 
Lawn Tennis and another on Getting to 
the Top in Politics, and I am willing 
to wager that the former was written 
by a Wimbledon champion and that 
the author of the latter has represented 
his country fifteen times at Geneva. 
Even the work on “Stitchcraft” which 
I am taking away with me for the 
holidays was penned by a lady who 
held the Queen’s Knitting Needle in 
1928 and has three times been runner- 
up in the Irish Embroidery Champion- 
ships. This is all wrong. Let the ex- 
perts write for experts and leave the 
job of instructing the twenty-four 
handicap man to someone who is really 
in a position to understand his diffi- 
culties. I refer, of course, to myself. 

As an example of the way in which 
an expert may lose sight of the essen- 
tials of his subject beneath a welter 
of technicalities, take the game of bil 
liards. In this game, as is generally 
known, there are twice as many white 
balls as there are red, and it follows 


that the chances of hitting a white ball 
must be exactly double those of hitting 
a red. This is elementary: yet the 
obvious conclusion, always aim at a 
white, never seems to have occurred to 
men like LinpruM and Newman. In 
my system it becomes one of the three 
Cardinal Rules for Beginners. 

Now what (you will be asking) are 
the outstanding features of my *Sue- 
cess in Three Minutes” Method? They 
are these :— 

(1) No course takes longer than 
three or, if you are a very slow reader, 
four minutes to master. 

(2) Only the essentials of each game, 
profession or career are mentioned. 

(3) Every effort has been made to 
make you feel at home in the sphere of 
activity you propose to enter. I en- 
deavour to show you not only how 
to make the shot, investment, ward- 
robe or whatever it may be, but also 
what to wear when making it and what 
to say when it is finished. In a word, to 
give you poise. 

(4) Each course has been prepared 
under the sole direction of a man who 
has never been any good at anything 
and is therefore in the best possible 
position to sympathise with and advise 


about the problems of the complete | 


beginner. 
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(5) I guarantee neither a World’s 
Championship nor ten thousand a year 
—but Perfection. 

Read these testimonials from people 
who have already profited by the new 
Three-Minute Method. The first is from 
Mrs. Podder of Rochampton, who 
writes :— 

“A week ago I was one of the weakest 
croquet-players in the club. Time 
after time I had the mortification of 
being defeated by far more inexperi- 
enced devotees of the game, in some 
cases by those to whom I had only just 
explained the rules of play. In despera- 
tion I read every one of the standard 
works on the game, altered my: stance 
more than a dozen times, and even went 
to the length of hiring a private coach: 
but all to no avail—until I had the good 
fortune to chance upon your Three- 
Minute Course. Now I am passing 
through the hoops with a regularity 
that has won me the sobriquet of 
‘The Cireus Queen,’ and next week I 
am to have the honour of partnering 
the celebrated Mr. Finchley in the 
mixed doubles. I can never adequately 
express my gratitude.” 


I have dozens of letters like that in 
stock. Even more remarkable is the 
following, from a Birmingham crafts- 
man :— 

“DEAR Srr,—I am a Class B Glass- 
blower at a salary of fifty shillings a 
week. It was only when I read your 
pamphlet the day before yesterday 
that I realised that for sixteen years I 
had been blowing all wrong. On return- 
ing to the works this morning I care- 
fully followed out your instructions and 
immediately blew an entirely new shape. 
It was shown to the Directors, and to- 
morrow I am to. be made a Master 
Blower at a salary of £2,000 per annum. 
How can I ever thank you enough!” 

Here is another from a business-man 
who asked me to send him my Golf and 
Higher Finance Courses. He writes :— 

“T studied the papers you were good 
enough to send me while waiting in the 
club-house for my friend X. I beat 
him 10 and 8 and afterwards did him 
out of a cool couple of thousand on a 
deal. Herewith your fee, less 14d. to 
cover postage, and my best thanks. 
Please make whatever use of this you 
think fit.” 

I lit my pipe with it in a careless 
moment, so the original of this letter 
can no longer be seen, but in its place 
I can show you correspondence from 
doctors, hatters, haulage contractors, 
gasfitters, cricketers, sandwichmen, 
big-game hunters, journalists, monu- 
mental masons and a host of others, all 
of whom have scored outstanding and 
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“Go To 1T, CEDRIC; IT’S YOUR TURN FOR THE GOOD DEED.” 








instantaneous successes as the result of 
studying my marvellous Three-Minute 
Courses. Can you, in the face of such 
testimony, afford to neglect the quick- 
est, safest, easiest way to fame and 
fortune ? 

Don’t on any account write for Free 
Booklet, but watch the pages of this 
journal, and in the near future, given 
ordinary luck, you will be rewarded 
with Lesson No. I. It may be on almost 
any subject, from Archery to Mattress- 
making for Money, but whatever it is 
LOOK OUT FOR IT. H. F. E. 








The Wanderer. 
(We receive a case of West Indian 
delicacies.) 





Wuat Wanderlust had driven him to 


roam 
From Caribbean isles across the 
earth ? 


He stirred in me deep memories of 
home, 
Exotic nights and palms and sun- 
burnt mirth. 
His eyes had seen the colour-cooling 
brief 
Twilight that in the scented tropics 
falls; 
His ears had heard the thunder of the 
reef 
That rises from the lost Atlantis 
halls. 
Beside the yams, the guava, the paw- 
paw 
Which we unpacked and welcomed 
with glad cries 
Silent he stood upon a heap of straw 
And looked about him with a wild 


surmise, 
Expectant of the slipper’s swift ap- 
proach— 


A genuine Barbados “cock-a-roach.”* 








* Coiloquial form of cockroach. 
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The Derby. 
A Last Leok Round. 





“No horse called ‘Tuppence,’ ” 
wrote the racing pundit of The Times, 
“could possibly win the Derby”; and 
so convinced am I of the truth of the 
statement that I have decided to let 
etymology control my final survey of 
the candidates for the Blue Riband 
of the Turf. Form as a guide is too 
deceptive. 

“What,” asked SHakESPEARE— 
‘“what’s ina name? A horse by any 
other name would be as fleet””—or 
words to that effect. But he was wrong. 
On the racecourse there is much in 
a name. Something in breeding, no 
doubt, something in training, some- 
thing in jockeyship, but more in a 
name. That is why a Tuppence 
couldn’t win the Derby and why a 
liyperion might. 

Hyprerion—let us consider this 
speedy animal, now, at the time of 
writing, joint favourite with MAnrrosa. 
Coming, as the name does, from Greck 
words meaning he who moves above, 
or possibly he who is above, it sounds 
like a winner, but the fair promises of 
derivation, it must be remembered, 
have been known to fail and leave 
punters in despair. “Hyperion to a 
satyr ” is SHAKESPEARE’S phrase; or 
did he write “sitter”? If so, we must 
beware, for sitters don’t win. But 
suppose “‘satyr” was the true word, 
then we get a line to HARINERO, an 
animal with not a few supporters; for 
if ever there was a satyr, it was the 
Roman Emperor who forms the second 





half of this fine creature’s name. 
“Hyperion to a satyr’ would then 
indicate—what? Next to it. But in 


what order? Ah! And is it not against 
HaRINERO that his first two syllables 
suggest self-slaughter and the whole 
word is extremely likely to be pro- 
nounced “Very near O” by those 
saturnine wags the bookmakers ? 

About Manrrospa’s chances, which 
once looked so rosy, there is now a 
great difference of opinion. There is 
also a difference of pronunciation, most 
people calling him Mani-toba, with an 
equal aceent on both moities, and 
others with the chief accent on the 
“ba.” If you write him down as the 
winner with this latter pronunciation, 
thus: * Manito-ba 1,” you get the un- 
comfortable suggestion that another 
horse has better chances. Manito, bar 
one. Is that good enough ? 

A rather similar objection would be 
taken by the superstitious (for whom I, 
in common with all racing specialists, 
write) to Gino. First of all, there is a 
little doubt as to what to call him, 


whether Gino with the “G” hard or 
soft and the “i” like double ee, or Gin-O, 
although on Epsom Downs the prefer- 
ence will probably be for the Gin. 
But how can one believe in the success 
of an animal who himself vetoes enter- 
prise? Gee? No! On the other hand 
his owner, the AGA, very often can. 

Youne Lover no doubt has a 
chance, since the gods are on the side 
both of youth and of lovers. “Love 
laughs at locksmiths,” says the poet, 
and if every other horse in the race 
were called “Locksmith” my task 
would be simple; but unfortunately 
they are not. “But me no Butts” is 
another quotation that causes a little 
perturbation. And then there is Lovers’ 
WALK also in the race; but isn’t the 
word “walk” too ominous? ‘Also 
walked!” 

Roposto, the French horse, it is 
true, won the Two Thousand Guineas, 
but I confess to a feeling of uneasiness 
when I look at his three 0’s. Three 
0’s before a horse’s name signify that 
the last three times out he was not 
placed; and, although that is not the 
case with RoposTo, such misgivings 
cannot be forgotten. And they arise 
again with Coroapo, another runner. 

Whether or not a horse should bear 
the name of a fish is a question that 
has to be answered in considering the 
claims of King Satmon. Personally 
I think that thoroughbreds and deni- 
zens of the deep are so unlike that they 
should not be confused in this way, and 
I am therefore disposed to leave Kina 
SALMON out of my calculations. 

Something of the same objection, 
but not all, applies to ScarLer TIGER. 
If a horse is a horse, how can it be a 
tiger, no matter of what colour? And, 
again, how can a horse be a STATES- 
MAN, except at the Court of Caligula ? 
And how often do statesmen win any- 
thing but abuse ? 

At the other extreme to SCARLET 
TIGER, which, even though an inappro- 
priate name, has a certain splendour 
about it, we find—what? A chicken. 
To call a horse after a chicken seems 
to court disaster, but that is what the 
owner of Licut Sussex has done. 
Devoted as I am (with GoETHE) to 
light; fond as I am, as an old resident, 
of Sussex, I cannot support a horse (a 
noble animal, the friend of man) who 
is named after a fowl, a creature of legs 
(large), breast (meagre), wings (difficult 
to get) and a wishing-bone. I cannot 
forget, however, that there was once an 
historic horse named White Surrey, 
who had nothing whatever to do with 
poultry and bore a monarch on his 
back; but he is not of much assistance 
as he was merely a charger. He rode 
to war, not to Tattenham Corner. 


There are still several other claimants 
for the Blue Riband on which I am sure 
you are expecting me to say a sagacious 
and helpful word. And even if you 
weren't expecting it, I should do so, as 
it is my job and I get for it the money 
that I do not intend to waste on any 
equine proposition whatever. There is, 
for example, Happy Catt, who is not 
a little fancied. Should we be able to 
call ourselves happy if we backed him ? 
Not impossibly; but I warn you that 
everything in his favour would apply 
equally to FELICITATION. 

As for Franz Hats, I cannot think 
very seriously of the chances of a 
three-year-old named thus, because 
that famous Dutchman, although a 
magnificent painter, would probably 
have cut, full of schnapps as he habitu- 
ally was, a very poor figure at Epsom. 
On the other hand it must not be for- 
gotten that Gainsborough, the horse’s 
sire, was a fine creature and has since 
fathered many winners; so where are 
we? ‘Where, indeed ?’’—to quote the 
motto of all racing scribes. 

And here I leave this disturbing 
inquiry, which is ruining the peace of 
mind of millions of people, merely 
adding that it will be a great lark if 
TUPPENCE wins. E. V.L. 





Farewell to Jeames. 
{“The palmy days of Yellowplush are 
over... .°—“The Times” in a_ leading 
article.| 
* Dost thou remember Jeames ? ” 
W. M. Tuackerar. 





He flourished in the Golden Days 
When Ease adorned her throne 
And Wealth, secure from Envy’s gaze, 
Could still enjoy her own. 
Daily he mingled with the Great 
And basked in Beauty’s beams: 
His place to-day is desolate ; 
Things are not well with Jeames. 
At public functions now and then 
You’ll mark him as of old, 

The goodliest of the sons of men 
That e’er donned cloth of gold: 
But private pockets feel the strain 

Of strange Utopian schemes, 
And few, alack! can entertain 
A luxury like Jeames. 
He played his part and played it well, 
Till a more hectic age 
Heralded with its warning knell 
His exit from the stage; 
And when he vanishes from view 
Into the land of dreams, 
With his regretful fond adieu 


Punch will remember Jeames. A.K. 








“Pitot to SHoot THE VICEROY. 
... The Viceroy got behind his schedule, 
however, and he escaped the planned attack.” 
Evening Paper. 
It must have been a fairly rigid schedule. 
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eG ORT 
Proprietor of Travelling Circus. ‘‘ FUNNY THING, I THOUGHT I’D JUST TAKE THE LIONS FOR A 


WALK TO ADVERTISE THE SHOW; BUT THERE DOESN’T SEEM TO BE ANYONE ABOUT IN 
THIS COCK-EYED TOWN.” 
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“TRANSPORT THROUGH THE AGES.” 
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SUGGESTION FOR A COMBINED DISPLAY BY THE R.A.S.C. AnD Royat Scots (Historica, EPisope). 


The Royal Tournament. 





Plus cest la méme chose, plus ¢a 
change; for every year the hospital- 
blue section of the audience grows a 
little older and greyer, and every year 
the proportion of the performers who 
remember the Great War gets smaller 
and smaller; and a nice N.C.O. told us 
that the youth who drove the Early 
Caterpillar in the R.A.S.C.’s Progress 
of Mobility Display was actually the 
son of the man who drove it in June, 
1914, which was the last time it lum- 
bered its ungainly way into a Tourna- 
ment. Every year too the whole splen- 


| did pageant seems to bear less and less 


relation to the ghoulish realities of any 
future war; for what is the use, one 
asks uneasily, of all this exquisite skill, 
this disciplined deftness, this soul- 
delighting co-ordination of eye, hand 


| and body, when a single successful gas- 


attack from the air is capable of wiping 
out a whole regiment ? 

But one recalls one’s mind with a jerk 
from these cynical and useless specu- 
lations. The Tournament is the Tourna- 
ment, and the Service charities need 
their £25,000; and, anyway, beauty, 
strength and skill are endsin themselves. 


Of beauty, strength and skill this 
year the Tournament is even more 
lavish than usual. Never surely have 
the gun-carriages in the Musical Drive 
(“F” Battery, R.H.A.) missed each 
other by so few millimetres in their 
headlong and intricate evolutions; 
never have the R.A.F. male beauty 
chorus, in their natty sky-blue and 
white, performed their physical jerks 
with such superbly jutted chests, such 
twinkling legs, such devastating slick- 
ness; nor the elegant black horses of 
the Life Guards waltzed and postured 
with such delicate unhurried grace. 
Never have the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Marines torn their field-guns to 
pieces, hurtled them across invisible 
ravines on visible but terrifyingly 
exiguous wire-ropes, and flung them 
together again on the other side with 
so much gusto, such magnificent dis- 
regard for life and limb. And never, I 
feel certain, have the Army Physical 
Training Staff given a more completely 
satisfving Gymnastic Display. Accord- 
ing to the programme, they aim at 
producing, with the aid of parallel- 


bars and a complicated scaffolding of 


human bodies, “three tableaux, repre- 
senting a Lily, a Candlestick and a 
Tower”; I must confess that, as I did 


not read my programme until after- | 

. ' 
wards, I was not on the look-out for and | 
in fact quite failed to notice the Lily, | 


the Candlestick or the Tower ; but what 
I did see (with mingled awe and ad- 
miration) was several dozen brawny 
grown-up men defying apparently 


every known law of gravity and equi- | 
librium. They leaped and bounced like | 


so many indiarubber balls, landing as 
lightly as thistledown, and at times, it 


seemed (especially from the top of the | 


high vaulting-horse), floating through 
the air quite slowly and easily, so that 
one could have sworn that one’s dearest 


dream had come true and that the | 
secret of flying (proper personal flying, | 


not cumbersome vicarious business with 
machines) had been discovered at last. 
This horse, 6’ 6” in height (or should 


one say 19°27), is not only the largest 


but also the quietest in the show. | 


Which brings me to the fact that a 


noticeable feature of this year’s Tourna- | 


ment is the Return to the Horse. 


Indeed there are few turns in which | 
horses do not appear. One of their most | 
spectacular tricks is jumping over 

flaming fences during the Trick Riding | 


Display of the 8th Royal Irish Hussars. 
“My dear,” said a horrified old lady 


just behind me, “I can smell them | 
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singeing!”’ but I hope and believe that 
her eye was deceiving her nose, for they 
cantered away afterwards quite light- 
heartedly. (Do not, in this turn, miss 
the two greyhounds, one at least of 
which has histrionic genius and what 
one can only describe as poise.) 

One of the most interesting and 
original events is the Combined 
Horse and Motor-Cycle Display by 
the Royal Corps of Signals. Side 
by side the ancient and the modern, 
the flesh-and-blood and the steel- 
and-rubber go through identical 
manceuvres, until one would be 
hard put to it to know which to fill 
with petrol and which with oats. 
They even jump fences simultane- 
ously. It is true that the motor- 
cycle needs the aid of a portable 
wooden slope to enable it to take 
off, but once it is in the air how 
far it leaps and with what a 
pleasantly sickening thump it 
lands, rider still upright and smil- 
ing in the saddle! (L wonder, by 
the way, that this substitute for 
ski-jumping is not more widely 
practised in this country as a win- 
ter or summer sport.) The turn 
ends with the triumphant progress 
down the avenue of a horse dressed 
up as a motor-cycle, complete with 
number-plate, and a motor-cycle 
dressed up as a horse. (Eccentric 
wheels, I was proudly told, had 
been specially fitted to ensure a 
lolloping action.) I do not know 
what all this has to do with sig- 
nalling, but it is obviously a far, far 
better way of spending one’s time. 

Another good piece of entertainment 
is that provided by the R.AS.C. 
True, their lorries and dungarees seem 
drab grub-like things after the butterfly 
splendours, the scarlet-and-white and 
gleaming silver of the Life Guards, but 
they have a prosaic ex- 
cellence of their own. 
They convert a lorry 
into a portable black- 
smith’s shop in which, 
it seems, they can do 
everything but marry 
runaway couples at the 
anvil—though even that 
I wouldn’t put past 
them. And while they 
are tinkering away in 
the middle of the arena, 
mending a_ hopelessly 
smashed car which 
afterwards rolls proudly 
away under its own 
power, the Cavalcade 
of Military Transport 
Through the Ages 
circles slowly round 
them. This ranges 





from the long wooden waggons of 
CROMWELL’s time down to the modern 
six-wheeled lorry and ambulance of the 
present day (a miracle of comfort and 
efficiency, that ambulance, with its 
four bunks which wind up and down, 




















VETERANS TOGETHER. 
PuncH #7a7T 92 GREETS PUNCH z7rar 25. 


electric wall-lights, super-springs, cen- 
tral heating and an extra gearbox 
which, when brought into action, 
enables it to take a gradient of 1 in 3 
with a full load. It is so beautiful, so 
spick and shining, that one almost 
apologises to it as one puts up a pas- 


Qf 


(> 


et 


A LITTLE HIGH HORSEMANSHIP BY THE A.P.T.S. 


sionate prayer that it may never be 
used). 

Other stars in this procession are 
“Ole Bill,” the first L.G.O.C. bus to be 
landed in France, still running with its 
original engine; and the two milk- 
white war-horses, Peter and Punch, 
aged twenty-three and twenty-five, 
who fought all through the War 
and who are due to retire at the 
end of the year. 

Finally comes the Grand His- 
torical Display, performed this year 
by the Ist Battalion of the Royal 
Scots. One Historical Display is 
very much like another; there is 
always somebody reviewing some- 
thing, and somebody receiving war- 
rants or commissions, and some 
foreign regiment surrendering a 
position with a spectacular laying- 
down ofarms. (This year it was a 
French one. “Well, that’s nice, at 
any rate!” said the old lady behind 
me tartly.) The present pageant isas 
good as any that I have ever seen. 
particularly in the grouping of the 
jinale, where the uniforms of bygone 
days are placed in tiers according 
to date, growing more and more 
vivid as they range from trench- 
helmets to shakos, from shakos to 
tricornes, and from tricornes to 
those broad brims and sweeping 
plumes which must have been so 
troublesome in a scrap. 

And so, with the eyes dazed by 
colour and the throat tightened 
by pipe-music, out into the sober 
hues, the humdrum clamour of the 
street. The newsboys are shouting 
something, and their placards bear 
the words: ‘‘DisARMAMENT HITCH AT 
GENEVA.” With a thud one is back to 
earth. But there remains in one’s 
heart a secret regret, a little devil of 
reaction that will not be silenced. 
When all’s said and 
done, it is the Bad Old 
Things that fire the 
imagination and stir the 
nel blood—war and piracy 

and smuggling and duel- 
ling and rebellion; and 
you will never get the 
whole world on the side 
of the angels until the 
angels pull up their 
socks and cultivate a 
sense of the theatre. 
JAN. 


Attractions which leave 
us Cold. 

- “The Eggishorn .. . from 
F) which may be visited the 
Marjelen See, lying beside 
the glacier and with masses 
of lice floating in’ the 
water.”—Swiss Guide. 
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Misleading Cases. 





Tristram v. The Moon Life Assurance 
Company. 
(Before Mr. Justice Oat.) 


STRONG comments on the conduct of 
a Coroner were made by the learned 
judge in his summing-up to the jury in 
this case to-day. 

His Lordship said :-— 


“Lord Mildew remarked in a famous 
case, the name of which I forget, ‘It is 
the duty of Coroners to investigate the 
death of the deceased and not, as some 
of them seem to think, the lives of the 


alternative. The doctor, so far as I 
know, is no better qualified to exercise 
judicial functions than the banker, the 
business man, the civil servant, land- 
owner, soldier, sailor or schoolmaster. 
Indeed, a priori, much as I admire the 
medical profession, there are good 
reasons for thinking the contrary. 
“The doctor is accustomed by train- 
ing and habit to found strong theories 
upon circumstantial evidence, and is 
often compelled by the necessity for 
immediate action to frame a firm diag- 
nosis at a stage when the evidence is 
necessarily incomplete. And once he 
has adopted a certain hypothesis it is 
extremely difficult to persuade him to 


bunals has been erected upon the gen- 
erous assumption that the judge and 
the lawyer are as liable to error as 
those whom they advise or condemn. 
Weare always taking ‘second opinions,’ 
and hardly any of us can make a move 
without one. Before the writ is issued 
the solicitor consults a barrister, and 
after it is issued the barrister consults 
the solicitor. The Judge consults the 
Clerk of the Court, the Bar, the pre- 
cedents, the jury and even the Acts of 
Parliament; and when with all these 
aids he has arrived at a decision he is 
cheerfully prepared for the litigant to 
take a second opinion from the Court of 
Appeal. Of all the numerous tribunals 





living. Even an inquest 
can be too inquisitive.’ 
It is a pity that that 
dictum has never been 
brought to the attention 
of Dr. Busy, the Bath- 
bourne coroner. The 
office of coroner is 
ancient, odd, anomalous 
and perhaps unneces- 
sary. It is of interest to 
note that as far back as 
the thirteenth century 
the coroner had gained 
a reputation for inter- 
fering in matters which 
did not properly con- 
cernhim. Magna Carta 
included a chapter re- 
straining his activities, 
and this was later re- 
enacted in the Coroners 
Act of 1887. 

“Tt is a common- 
place that the majority 
of men seem to have 
more importance at the 
time of death than they 
have ever had _ before; 
the whole nation may 
become agitated about 
the tragic death of some |_ 











London Scot (to visiting Uncle). 
STAY—THIS IS Jurist St. JAMES’s Park.” 























“No, UNCLE, THIS IS 


in the land, only the 
House of Lords and the 
Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council are 
deemed so likely to be 
right that no appeal can 
go beyond them; and 
even there it cannot be 
said that any one man 
has the last word, since 
the decision is made by 
the majority of three 
judges or more, each of 
whom has the oppor- 
tunity to take a second 
opinion from each of 
the others. 

“The only one-man 
judicial tribunal whose 
pronouncements are 
never subjected to a 
‘second opinion’ is the 
coroner. If upon his 
advice his jury censures 
a citizen there is no ap- 
peal from that censure. 
If he finds that a citizen 
was mad when he died, 
that man was mad and 
there is an end of it, 
though he may have 
been sane all the other 





NO WHAUR I 








unfortunate fellow to whom nobody 
gave a thought so long as he was alive. 
And some of this factitious importance 
appears to attach itself to the coroner, 
who, having to deal with the dead 
from time to time, makes more stir 
in the world than those officers of the 
law who have to deal with the living 
six days in the week. 


“By the strange provisions of the 
Coroners Amendment Act, 1926, a 
coroner must either be a solicitor, a 
barrister or a legally qualified medical 
practitioner of five years’ standing in 
his profession. I have never under- 
stood why, if it was necessary or desir- 
able to go outside the ranks of the legal 
profession for coroners, a medical man 
was considered to be the only possible 


abandon it. Once my dear doctor has 
pronounced that I have mumps or 
whooping-cough I have mumps or 
whooping-cough. A ‘second opinion’ 
may ultimately show that I have in 
fact some rare glandular affection or 
tropical disease; but the taking of a 
‘second opinion,’ as you know, is a rare 
proceeding, only consented to in cases 
of exceptional doubt or difficulty. This 
apparent self-confidence is without 
doubt a valuable part of the technique 
of the medical world, where the 
patient’s belief in the infallibility of his 
adviser is often an essential ingredient 
of his recovery. 


“But in the legal profession we do 
not pretend to be quite so clever. The 
splendid pyramid of our appeal tri- 


days of his life. He may blacken the 
characters of the living or the dead; 
but no other Court can call him to 
account by ordering a new trial or 
reversing his decisions. If he should go 
so far as to order the arrest of a citizen 
for murder, the man, it is true, will be 
placed upon his trial elsewhere, but 
since he is still presumed to be innocent 
the coroner and his court bear no 
responsibility in the matter and are not 
answerable for an error to anyone. 

“In short, the doctor, as such, has 
been selected for the one judicial post 
where an autocratic habit of mind is 
likely to be most dangerous, because it 
is in effect an autocratic office. 


“To come to the present case, Mr. 
Reginald Tristram was found dead in 
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his pyjamas underneath his bedroom- 
window. He was a sleep-walker, as you 
have heard. But the coroner’s jury, 
strongly directed by Dr. Ambrose Busy, 
brought in a verdict of felo de se. The 
effect of this was not only to cause pain 
and grief to his relatives and to deny 
to the deceased the rites of Christian 
burial. A clause in a policy of insur- 
ance on the life of the deceased made 
the policy void in the event of suicide. 
The insurance company have there- 
fore denied liability, and this action is 
the result. 

“Now a finding of fact by a coroner’s 
inquisition is not in law binding on 
anyone, although in practice, as I have 
said, it may have permanent efiects. 
‘Mud sticks,’ as Lord Mildew said in 
Boot v. The Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers. Nor is it even prima-facie evidence 
of the cause of death (see Bird v. Keep, 
[1918] A.C.; 2 K.B.) in an action which 
turns upon the cause of death. This 
Court has to consider the question 
whether the deceased committed suicide 
or not, as if it had never been consid- 
ered by the coroner at all. (Which, by 
the way, is an interesting commentary 
on the airs which Dr. Busy gives him- 
self.) 

“TI therefore, as you heard, directed 
both sides that the coroner’s proceed- 
ings were not even to be mentioned. 
And I have gone out of my way to 
mention them myself, first, because 
I desired to express my detestation of 
Dr. Busy, and secondly because, if he 
had conducted the inquiry properly, 
this action, in my view, need never 
have been brought, and it is the duty 
of the Courts to discourage unnecessary 
litigation. Interest reipublice ut sit finis 
litium. 


“There is one habit common among 
medical men which I have not men- 
tioned: the habit of asking a great 
many questions not immediately con- 
cerned with the matter in hand. 
While our dear doctor is making up 
his mind whether we are suffering 
from mumps or meningitis, typhoid 
fever or incipient pneumonia he will 
put to us all manner of inquiries about 
our recent behaviour, our diet, our 
bowels, our dreams, drinks, recreations 
and professional cares. Unexpected 
clues may from time to time be stum- 
bled upon in this way. On the other 
hand the process enables the questioner 
to appear most knowing when he is in 
fact in the most profound perplexity. 
An innocent and even helpful practice 
in the examination of the patient ; and 
we can understand the inclination of 
a doctor to use the same technique for 
the investigation of truth in court. But 
What is proper for the private consult- 








Be 


“My DEAR SIR, DON’T YOU FEEL THAT WE ENGLISHMEN RATHER TEND TO 
EXAGGERATE THE /MPORTANCE OF HOME LIFE?” 








ing-room may be most improper at a 
public inquest. Dr. Busy seems to treat 
his witnesses as if they were panel- 
patients endeavouring to conceal from 
him the origins of some discreditable 
disease. British justice assumes that 
all those who come into court are inno- 
cent until the contrary is shown. Dr. 
Busy, by professional habit, assumes 
that all those who come before him 
have something wrong with them, 
and that it is his business to put them 
right. 


“There was in this case no ques- 
tion of murder or manslaughter. The 
simple question was: ‘Did the de- 
ceased fall out of the window by 
accident or on purpose?’ But in his 
blundering search for an answer Dr. 


Busy succeeded in blackening the char- 
acter of every member of the bereaved 
family and four of their friends. He 
probed the secrets of their private lives 
as if he were searching their intestines 
for a needle. Their resentment of his 
impertinence inflamed his suspicions; 
he formed the fantastic theory that 
they were a family of rakes who by 
their loose behaviour had driven the 
deceased to self-destruction; and this 
theory he impressed upon the jury. 

“In my judgment the medical pro- 
fession in general and Dr. Busy in 
particular are not specially qualified 
for the discharge of judicial functions. 
We will now consider the case be- 
fore us.” 


The Court adjourned. A. P.H. 
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REFINING INFLUENCE OF CONTINENTAL CADDIES. 
The Colonel. “ Dean, DEAR—HOW PROVOKING!” 














Songs of a Sub-Man. 
III.—I Used to Have a Porpoise. 





| L usEep to have a Porpoisc, a Porpoise, a Porpoise: 
I used to have a Porpoise; I met him out at sea. 
, | took him up to Corpus, to Corpus, to Corpus, 
I took him up to Corpus to study there with me. 


| At first he was a stripling, a stripling, a stripling, 
At first he was a stripling; you couldn’t call him stout; 
But when he took to tippling, to tippling, to tippling, 
But when he took to tippling he started filling out. 


| He grew extremely quickly, too quickly, too quickly, 
He grew extremely quickly. I thought he had the 
croup, 
| He used to breathe so thickly, so thickly, so thickly, 
He used to breathe so thickly when swallowing his soup. 


| But no one seemed to care there, to care there, to care there, 
| But no one seemed to care there. They gave him his 
degree 
| And offered him a Chair there, a Chair there, a Chair there, 
| And offered him a Chair there in Archeology. 
; 
| I took him home to Ealing, to Ealing, to Ealing, 
I took him home to Ealing to try-to get him thin. 
| The housemaid hit the ceiling, the ceiling, the ceiling, 
The housemaid hit the ceiling the day I brought him in. 


' I fear he took offence there, offence there, offence there, 

| I fear he took offence there at living in a tub; 

The friction grew intense there, intense there, intense there, 
The friction grew so tense there, I took him to my club. 





His snores were so infernal, infernal, infernal, 
His snores were so infernal that many men I know 
Mistook him for a Colonel, a Colonel, a Colonel, 
Mistook him for a Colonel—a Colonel Prothero. 


A waiter who was handy, was handy, was handy, 
A waiter who was handy (a fact which I regret) 
Brought up the Colonel’s brandy, his brandy, his brandy, | 
Brought up the Colonel's brandy and gave it to my pet. | 


Alas! though like in features, in features, in features, 
Alas! though like in features, they were not like inside. 

Unhappiest of creatures, of creatures, of creatures, 
Unhappiest of creatures, he swallowed it and died! 


I sorrowed for the dumb thing, the dumb thing, the dumb 
thing, 
I sorrowed for the dumb thing who used to be my pet: 
But, oh! he taught me something, a something, a something, 
But, oh! he taught me something I never shall forget. 


Excess is apt to warp us, to warp us, to warp us, 
Excess is apt to warp us and set us all awry, 

As my unhappy porpoise, the porpoise, the porpoise, 
As my unhappy porpoise may well exemplify. | 





Henceforth I keep to small things, to small things, to small | f 
things, 
Henceforth4 keep to small things when drinking at a bar. 
It’s temperance in all things, in all things, in all things, | 
It’s temperance in all things that keeps-us what we are. | 





| 
| 
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THE SACRIFICE. 
France, “AS WE’VE ALL GOT TO GIVE UP SOMETHING, | WANT YOU TO LOCK UP 
THESE DREADFUL TOYS OF MINE—AND PLEASE MAY I HAVE THE KEY?” 
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Essence of Parliament. 





Monday, May 22nd.—If you were 
asked to explain what Leticia Trape- 
zium was you would hazard a guess 
that it is one of those places where 
Sir ArTHUR Evans digs up Minoan 


| dynasties or tie name of the Circassian 














bootlegger’s beautiful daughter in one 
of Mr. Joun Bvucwan’s brighter 
romances. It happens, however, to 
be the spot that Peru and Colombia 
have been quarrelling about. Mr. LunN 
had some question about Peruvian 
warships and a recommendation of the 
League Council and coaling at Trini- 
dad, but the Prime MrnisTER’s answer 
was not very enlightening to the lay- 
man. One merely gathered that Peru 
is slightly more expert on the high 
Trapezium than the League is on the 
horizontal bar. 

Attractive vistas were opened to the 
House when Captain CazaLer asked 
the First COMMISSIONER OF WoRKS 
if he was aware that Covent Garden 
Opera House was likely to be pulled 
down, and had he received any repre- 
sentations about it. Mr. ORMsBy-GoRE 
did not think that it concerned his 
Department. But of course it concerns 
his Department, or should do. If the 
P.M.G. subsidises the Covent Garden 
Opera season through the B.B.C., why 
should not the First Commts- 

SIONER OF WoRrKS_ provide 


| Wotan with a new set of whis- 


kers and see that the festive 
steeds on which Briinnhilde’s ‘ 
yoicks-maidens frolic across the \ 
middle distance have a proper 
complement of legs ? 

The Government having 
failed to extract income-tax 
from the Co-operative Societies 
by mutual agreement, the 
House to-day, in Committee 
of Ways and Means, was invited 
by the CHANCELLOR OF THE 


rv 
EXCHEQUER to pass the neces- abe 
sary resolution enabling him to _.S 
tax the Co-op.’s surpluses. The 
CHANCELLOR explained that 
the Government was carrying 
out the recommendations of psy 


the Raeburn Committee, and 
pointed out that the finding of 
the Committee that the ‘divi” 
was in fact a trade expense and not a 
taxable profit was accepted by the Gov- 
ernment. The Committee, however, had 
also recommended that that part of the 
Income Tax Act of 1918 which speci- 
fically exempts the undistributed in- 
come of co-operative societies should 
be repealed, and that was what the 
Government were now proposing to do. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN explained at con- 





DOG IT WAS 


siderable length the abortive attempts 
made to secure agreement with the 
Co-operative Societies as to a basis on 
which they should pay income-tax, 
and repudiated in conclusion the sug- 
gestion that the Societies were being 
penalised. The Government was doing 
nothing that would put them at a dis- 
advantage as compared with private 





THE MAN RECOVERED OF THE BITE. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDona.p. 





after Caltecolt 


THAT WAS DEFEATED IN THE 
DIVISION LOBBY BY 328 VOTES TO 109. 


Srr StTarrorpD Cripps. 


trading companies carrying on the 
same kind of business. 

Sir StarrorD Cripps led the Oppo- 
sition, and immediately announced 
quite plainly that in his party’s view 
the taxation proposed was penal or 
class legislation, which he regarded as 
one and the same thing. What proved 
it to be penal, as he saw it, was the fact 
that the CHANCELLOR did not really 


need the money. Sir STAFFORD wisely 
made no great play with this somewhat 
flimsy argument but got quickly down 
to what proved to be the Opposition’s 
chief fighting-point—the fact that the 
PrIME MINISTER, when asked during 
the 1931 General Election campaign if 
the National Government intended to 
tax the Co-operative Societies, had 
replied, “* Not so long as I am a member 
of the National Government.” 

In view of that pledge how could the 
PRIME MINISTER remain a Member of 
the National Government if this re- 
solution of the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER went through ? 

How, indeed? It was clearly up to 
Mr. MacDona tp to say how and why, 
and he did so forthwith. His position 
had always been that he would never 
be a party to taxing the “divi,” and 
that was what he meant by the reply 
quoted, which was given during a 
heavy and hectic meeting. It was ab- 
surd to pretend that he meant to say 
that he would never remain a member 
of a Government which taxed the Co- 
operative Societies in any way at all, 
because they were in fact being taxed 
at the time. 

Mr. Macmitian drew the House’s 
interested attention to the fact that 
the Liberals had left the House en bloc, 
apparently to decide what side they 
should take on the matter. Sure 

enough it was another hour- 
and half before Sir HERBERT 
SAMUEL rose to deliver the 
Liberal verdict, but it is only 
fair to point out that fifty-five 
minutes of the intervening time 
were absorbed by Mr. LEonarp. 
The verdict was against the 
Resolution, which was never- 
theless passed by the substan- 
tial majority of 328 to 109. 

Tuesday, May 23rd.—There 
is only one fly in the ointment 
of peripatetic Prime Ministry, 
and that is the need of bob- 
bing up in the House of Com- 
mons to answer Questions. 
And they do pop such nasty 
ones at poor Mr. MacDonatp 
—not unkind ones exactly, 
but hard ones. Thus Mr. 
HAMMERSLEY wanted to know 
if the Prime MINISTER would 
publish a statement of the 
broad lines of policy on which the 
British delegation proposed to pro- 
ceed at the World Economic Confer- 
ence. Mr. MacDonatp replied, as 
Ministers are apt to do on such occa- 
sions, that the policy had been dis- 
closed in a speech delivered by So-and- 
So on such a date (?.e., by Mr. Runct- 
MAN at Birkenhead on March 15th). 
Mr. HAMMERSLEY hammered away. 
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Was it not desirable, since everybody 
knew what the French and American 
policies were, that our own should be 
clearly stated ? 

Mr. MacDonatp was delighted to 
learn that everybody knew what the 
French and American policies 
were. They must be equally well- 
informed as to the British policy. 

All of which means that wild 
horses are not going to drag any- 
thing definite out of any of the 
Governments concerned until it 
finds out what the other fellows 
are up to. 

One may say at once that Sir 
Joun Gitmour’s Metropolitan 
Police Bill would have fared a 
dea! worse at the hands of some 
really skilful and sharp-tongued 
debater than it did at the point 
of Mr. Lanspury’s laborious and 
class-conscious sallies. The Op- 
position were not particular, 
however. They wanted to hear 
the Bill denounced as a class 
measure, an attempt to “milita- 
rise” the police by an imported 
Airman who knew nothing about 
police work, and a bright scheme 
for getting more jobs for the un- 
employed sons of the “officer 
class,” and Mr. LANSBURY’s tub- 
thumpings pleased them might- 
ily. The Opposition Leader’s 
kind heart, reverend whiskers 
and septuagenarian youth re- 
move the sting from his 
fiercest sallies, but between the sallies 
he managed to bring out the Bill's 
weak points. 

The Bill was mildly criticised by the 
Government supporters on this Second 
Reading motion, and may be assailed 
more vigorously still in Committee on 
the ground that its intentions are 
excellent but its provisions—notably 
that providing for short term service 
in the police and the introduction of the 
“college policemen” into the higher 
ranks—will not in fact achieve the 
objects sought to be attained. 

Wednesday, May 24th.—Yesterday’s 
lull in the Lords was the calm before 
the storm. But it was not Lord Pon- 
SONBY who rode the storm. It was Lord 
SNOWDEN, who, with one complex yell, 
burst, like CALVERLEY’s “one gigantic 
He,” “all claws upon the foe.” And the 
foe was none other than his old and 
trusted colleague, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
DONALD. 

Lord SNOWDEN wanted a statement 
of the Government’s policy for the 
Economic Conference, but had no hope 
of getting it since, either because the 
Government had no policy or because 
the PRIME MINISTER was constitution- 
ally incapable of enunciating it if it 


WAY. 


“ Now THEN, Boy! 


had one, nobody else had succeeded in 
doing so. 

The Cabinet, said Lord SNowDEN, 
should take a pathological look at the 
PrimE MINISTER, not only in his 
interests but in those of the country, 








You MUST MOVE oN!” 


[After a Cartoon of Sir Roserr Peer, by Joan Lecen, 
* Punch.” April 11, 1846.) 


Mr. LANSBURY AND Sm Joun GILMOUR. 


because it was positively dangerous 
that its affairs should be in the hands 
of a man who every time he spoke 
exposed his ignorance or incapacity. 
Noble Lords extended mildly aston- 
ished ears to this acidulated outpour- 





Lorp Scorpion. 


You MUSTN’Y STAND IN PEOPLE'S 


ing, their faces for the most part a study 
in mixed feelings. Thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself, Lord SNowDEN went on to 
say that the Prive MrytstTer might 
just as well as saved himself the trouble 
of a journey to Washington since the 
joint statement by himself and 
President ROOSEVELT was no- 
thing but a re-hash of old plati- 
tudes. 

And so on to the bitter end. 
Lord Srannorg, for the Goy- 
ernment, refused to be perturbed. 
Had the noble Lord come all | 
over tantrums and_ stuck his | 
tongue out at the Prime MINIs- 
TER? Too bad, but they refused | 
to believe that Lord SNowpeEn 
really meant it. As for the Gov- 
ernment’s Economic policy, it 
would be time enough to pro- 
duce that when the Conference 
commenced. | 

A sensible attitude enough, | 
though not strictly compatible 
with the Prime MINISTER’s as- 
sertion in another place that 
the policy had already been | 
amply revealed by the PRest- 
DENT OF THE BoarpD or TRADE. 

* What,” asked Major MILNER 
in the Commons, “had become 
of the skull of the Sultan 
Mkwawa, which should have 
been handed over by Germany 
under Article 246 of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty?” Mr. BaLpwiy 
explained that the German Gov- 
ernment had not been able to trace 
it. Then Mr. C. WitraMs had a brain- 
wave. Why not set up a Royal Com- 
mission, consisting of Mr. Lrioyp 
GEORGE and Mr. Cxaurcnim., who 
were largely responsible for the Treaty, 
to deal with the matter? 

A strong bid for a brighter London 
was made by Mr. GRENFELL on being 
informed by Sir GEorGE PENNY that 
the Serpentine would be opened for | 
bathing on the following morning. 
Would not the hon. gentleman con- 
sider a suitable opening ceremony, 
with the First CoMMISSIONER OF 
Works and the LEADER oF THE Oppo- 
SITION as masters of the revels? 

Sir GEORGE intimated that if the 
House felt strongly about it he would | 
not be averse from taking the first dive 
himself. In for a PENNy, in for a pound! 

The House got back to the Finance 
Bill, only to learn that on the subject 
of heavy fuel oils the CHANCELLOR OF 
THE EXCHEQUER’S bosom was still a 
rock from which no relieving stream of 
mercy could be expected to flow. 











“No Room For Roos.” 
Manchester Paper. 
Overcrowding in Kanga’s pouch ? 
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Conductor. 





| 
| To-pay I sing one whom all London holds in respectful 
| devotion, 
| Barring a few of bilious habit, and nobody minds their 
| views; 
You ‘ll note, by the way, that this broken metre is merely 
to express the depth of my emotion, 
Not that I can’t do the regular stuff all right if I choose. 


The bus-conductor I sing, and high time somebody did 
make a song about him: 
Most of us owe something to him in their daily span: 
Mind you, itisn’t only that we couldn’t get along without him ; 
If that were all I wouldn’t be bothered with the man. 


A cheerful soul; one would suppose that his must be : 
pretty monotonous employment ; 
Punching tickets and swapping coppers can hardly be an 
invigorating kind of thing; 
Yet he always brings to his job an air ofrelish and enjoyment, 
Even song, sometimes: believe me or not, more than 
once I’ve heard him sing. 


His excellent manners, too; the smallest fare will elicit a 
“Ta” or “ Thank you”; 
His patience under affliction; no amount of nagging 
seems to get his goat; 
Have you ever heard him, when unjustly goaded, suddenly 
come back at his aggressors with a majestic “Shut up, 
blank you”? 




















I'VE HAD THIS RIDICULOUS DREAM.” 


Absent-minded Professor (discovering himself in pyjama-legs). “ How VERY EXTRAORDINARY! THIS IS THE SECOND TIME 


I haven't, though they ‘d have learned something if I’d 
been in his boat. 


You'll hardly credit it, but he’s the prey to gastric catarrh 
and chronic indigestion, 
The penalty of his calling, which must often bring him a 
trifle low, 
But he’s always ready with a civil answer to a fat-headed 
question ; 
“Will the little princesses be playing in the garden?” 
How on earth’s he to know ? 


He often shows a good fund of humour if you can get him 
talking ; 
His views, especially on certain feminine aspects, though 
sardonic, are not unsound; 
He breathed one into my ear the other day which suddenly 
set me off hilariously squawking; 
I was at the back, too, and everybody in front looked 
round. 
And for these admirable qualities, his kindness to children, 
and his indifference to the vilest weather, 
And the enviable way in which he seems to avoid getting 
fat, 
I regard him as about the best thing in London, take him 
altogether, 
And to him, as one man to another, I take off my hat. 
Dum-Dvum. 
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The Trope. 


“T’m sorry about your horrible ten- 
dency to metonymy,” said Laura in a 
tone from which sorrow seemed to me 
to be wholly absent. She was— 
officiously—looking through my press- 
cuttings. 

Charles said sharply that he wished 
Laura would be more careful of her 
language with the children just outside 
the open window. 

I told him in return that the children, 
as he ought to know by this time, were 
being brought up on entirely modern 
and enlightened lines: Innocence, yes; 
Ignorance, no. The facts of-— 

“Perhaps,” said Laura, “ you neither 
of you really, thoroughly understand 
what metonymy is?” 

Avoiding the lie direct, I told her 
that I should like to hear her own 
definition of this rather curious ex- 
pression. (Both of us disregarded 
Charles’s sinister mutterings that in his 
day the Ten Commandments were 
encugh for anybody.) 

Laura, as | had fully expected, at 
once began to look wildly round the 
room. 

“The Encyclopedia is in the other 
bookease,” I said kindly—*‘at least 
most of it is; but the Sewing Circle 
borrowed MALT fo PEAR, and I’m sure 
it isn’t back yet; and some of the rest 
of it is in the study because of the cross- 
word puzzle on Sunday.” 

Laura went to the bookcase, remark- 
ing passionately that of course, out of 
all those volumes, it would be MALT to 
PEAR. She turned round after some 
time looking rather appalled. 

“Metonymy,” she began, “is a 
trope——” 

“Never in my life have I written 
such a thing as a trope.” 

“You must have done it without 
knowing what you were doing. Heaps 
of great crimes have been committed 
that way. Any good psychologist will 
explain to you about it. ‘Metonymy,’ 
as I was telling you, ‘is a trope in 
which the name of one thing is put 
for that of another related to it—the 
cfiect for the cause, ete., as “the heart” 
for ‘‘the affections,” ‘“‘the Throne” for 
“od 

“Nonsense!” 
broadmindedly. 

I tried gallantly to take the wider 
outlook. 

“There may be people—it doesn't 
seem to me at all likely, but they may 
exist—who write in that 
way, but I can only assure you that 
I don’t.” 

“At one time or another you must 
have, otherwise they wouldn’t have 


said Charles, not very 


kind of 


said so on that little paper-cutting 
thing with the green top to it.” 

I thought that Laura, in thus refer- 
ring to an important, if mistaken, 
review, was herself approaching within 
measurable distance of metonymy, and 
told her so. 

She replied argumentatively that she 
didn’t think one could do it in conver- 
sation, only in writing. 

“Then what would you call it if, for 
instance, you heard somebody singing 
‘God Save Our Gracious Throne’ ?” 


“Lése majesté,’? said Charles in- 
stantly. 
“Pure affectation,” said Laura. 


“Now, do you want to hear about 
tropes?” 

I glanced at the bookcase. swas to 
zYRI was still with us. It had evidently 
not been amongst the requirements 
either of the Sewing Circle or of 
Charles’s afternoon in the study. 

“ *A trope is a short cadence peculiar 
to Georgian melodies,’ ” Laura then in- 
formed us. 

*“T dare say,” said Charles, as one 
who had been aware of that all along— 
which to my certain knowledge he 
couldn’t have been. 

“A trope may be all that you say it 
is, Laura,” I admitted, “but I can see 
no connection between a short cadence 
peculiar to Georgian melodies and talk- 
ing about ‘the heart’ when you really 
mean ‘the affections.’ ” 

“Neither could I,” said Laura, 
“and so I’ve looked up ‘trope’ again 
in quite a different book—that little 
thin red one—and it gives it 
metonymy, which of course I knew 
already—metaphor, synecdoche (I’m 
glad about synecdoche, I must say) 


as 


and differentia and distinctio in 
italics.” 

Good,” said Charles heartily. ““ Now 
we know just exactly where we 
stand.” 


* But that’s not all. A trope can, if 
it wants to, be the reciprocal of a node 
as well.” 

I saw that the time had come when 
this must be stopped. The trope, if 
given a free rein, was exactly the kind 
of thing that might quite easily wreck 
one’s home-life altogether. 

I said, with a good deal of finality, 
that the trope was no doubt a useful 
enough thing in its own way, but that 
for my part I had now heard enough 
about it. Besides, it was time to go in 
to tea—*‘ or, as the addict to metonymy 
would have it, to the tea-table.” 

“Good,” said Laura in a slightly 
patronising tone. ‘Are the children 
coming ?” 

I called to the children through the 
open window. 

‘IT suppose,” said Charles—‘‘ha-ha— 





that in the language of meto—what’s- 
its-name—we might almost 
you as The Screech, mightn’t we?” 
This may or may not have been 
funny. There were two distinct schools 
of thought on the point even at the 
time, and on thinking it over since I 
am wholly convinced that Charles and 
Laura, whether they knew it or not, 
must have been laughing from sheer 


joie de vivre or something. 


Our youngest climbed in at the win- 
dow. “There’s two visitors coming up 
the drive, Mummie—a blue hat and a 
green béret. And the green béret has 





speak of | 


got such a squeak ; we think it must be | 


her boots.” 
So that a tendency to metonymy, 


one is obliged to conclude, besides | 


heing closely connected with the trope, 
may also be a hereditary characteristic. 


ki. M. D. 








Bridge To-day. 
A Tragedy in One Act, by a Victim. 








ScENE.—Everywhere or anywhere, after 
dinner. Furnishings to taste, pro- 
vided that a bridge-table and cards 
are included. 


Enter Mrs. Brown, a widow (a bridge 
fanatic), Miss Jones, a spinster (a 
bridge maniac), Mr. Smith, a widower 
(a bridge devotee), Mr. Robinson, a 
bachelor (a bridge zealot). 


Mrs. Brown. I’ve told the maids to 
wrap up the phone in flannel, so that if 
it rings we shan’t hear it. 

Miss Jones. 1 always feel I simply 
can’t bear it if someone rings up right 
in the middle of a rubber. 

Mr. Smith. Makes all the difference 
when one can give all one’s time to the 
play without being interrupted every 
minute. 

Mr. Robinson. You can’t possibly 
Play—not what I call Play—when 
there’s talk and chatter going on all 
the time. 

Mrs. Brown. Shall we cut ? 

Mr. Smith. Before we begin I ought 
to explain that I always play the 
Double Approach system. 

Miss Jones. That would mean that 
if you bid 2 

Mr. Smith. Well, it’s not exactly 
that 








intently. 


of breath. 
Mrs. Brown. Shall we cut? 
Miss Jones. All the same, I 
prefer the Direct System. 


still 








[Mr. Smith explains Double Ap- | 

proach system at length. All listen | 
Prolonged, animated | 
and highly technical discussion | 
follows, all giving their views, also | 
at length. Silence follows, not ex- | 
haustion of subject but exhaustion | 
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i’M NEVER ALLOWED TO EAT BREAD-AND-BUTTER BEFORE BIRTHDAY CAKE.” 

















Mr. Robinson. I hope none of you 


will forget I always keep to my old 
favourite, the Forcing. 


[Miss Jones and Mr. Robinson dis- 
cuss with heat and fervour the 
respective merits of the Direct and 
the Forcing. The others join in. 
The debate continues and the 
hours pass. 

Mr. Smith. Most interesting: but in 


my view the Neo-American Develop- 
ment 





Mr. Robinson. Yes, but remember 


what CULBERTSON says about the 
underlying fallacy 





[Mr. Smith and Mr. Robinson argue 
at length the Neo-American De- 
velopment and the Underlying 





Fallacy. The others express their 
opinions and still the minutes and 
the hours pass, unheeding and 
unheeded. 
Mrs. Brown. Shall we cut ? 
Miss Jones. | warn you all I feel in 
vein to-night. 


Mr. Smith. Just one thing—do we 


all play the Three Club Convention ? 


[Miss Jones does. Mrs. Brown 
doesn't. Mr. Robinson has an 
open mind. Prolonged discus- 
sion follows, animated and tech- 
nical. The Three Club Conven- 
tion is appraised, supported, torn 
to pieces, re-established. In the 
distance (the hall) a clock slowly 


strikes the hour of midnight. 


Mr. Smith. Good heavens! it can’t 
be that late already. 

Miss Jones. I shall simply have to 
fly. 

Mr. Robinson. Nothing like a rubber 
of bridge for making an evening pass 
quickly. 

Miss Jones. 1m sure we’ve all en- 
joyed it immensely. 

Mr. Smith. An evening with keen 
players who really understand the 
game—I ask for nothing better. 

Mr. Robinson. The finest game ever 
invented—that is if you really Play, 
what I call Play. 

Mrs. Brown. Must you really go? 
Haven't we time for just one round of 
beggar-my-neighbour first? E.R. P. 
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Megalocrania. 





In my youth it was commonly 
voted, 
And still the remembrance remains, 
That a head which was massive 
denoted 
A liberal outfit of brains; 
And, though both at schoo! and at 
college 
I never attained the Eleven, 
I was cheered by the comforting 
knowledge 
My hat was a Seven. . 
But The Times, in the “points” 
from the letters 
It daily and carefully culls, 
Has recently shown that our 
betters 
Have often diminutive skulls, 
And cites, as an argument clinch- 
ing, 
The case of the cminent 
“ Boss,” 
Who combined with a purpose 
unflinching 
The smallest of nobs. 
After all, there’s a virtue in small 
things, 
As ancient philosophers tell, 

There is also a limit to all things, 
Especially heads when they swell; 
And I’ve ceased to take pride in de- 

manding 
Any further outsizes in hats 
Now I know they result in 
expanding 
My belfry for bats. 


To be labelled a fat- or a 
dead- head 
Ts never the aim of the 
Wise: 
Great wits are but seldom 
imbedded 
In heads of prodigious size. 
And yet, while abnormal dis- 
tensions 
‘Tis well to discourage or 
dodge, 
I covet the frontal dimen- 
sions 
Of OLIVER LopcGe. 


DISCORD IN THE AIR. 
Oh. if brows could with Frieda Hatzfeld . Miss Mary E xtis. 
’ safetv be lifted Karl Reder . . Mr. Bruce Carrax. 
\ wee ae h —— Sieglinde Lessing . Miss Eve Lister. 
As cheeks have se 


treated of late, 

brains be transplanted 
shifted 

From Bloomsbury into my pate! 
But prudence, alas! shuts the door on 

These hopes with a resolute slam, 


and 


And 


And I mean, though [ look like a 
moron, 
To stay as I am. CLL. G. 


Ernst Weber . 
Dr. Walther Lessing 


Biuno Mahler 


At the Play. 





‘Music mn THE AtR” (His MagEsty’s). 

Tuts is a charmingly gay, fresh and 
cool little musical play for the hot 
weather, pleasantly touched but not 
at all reeking with sentiment, very 
prettily mounted in a traditional mood 
of effective realism, not consciously 





WEIN, WEBER AND LESSING. 


Mr. C. V. FRANCE. 


perhaps designed as an embroidery of 
the text, “Take your Holidays in the 
Bavarian Highlands” (nowadays one 
can never be quite sure!), but certainly 
persuasive to that end. Herr Oscar 
HAMMERSTEIN’S humour trips along 
on a light foot. No broad comedian 
intrudes upon his scene and the omis- 





sion is refreshing. Herr KERN can 
invent and score a tune with the best 
in this kind and can introduce a deft 
touch of parody on occasion. 

The author strings his beads on a 
formal musical string. Leit-motiv : 
Queer little old Dr. Walther Lessing 
(Mr. Horace Hopaes), music teacher 





Mr. Horace Hopces. 


Mr. ArtHUR MARGETSON. 


in the village of Edendorf, is working 
up a little thing of his own based on 
a phrase in a linnet’s song, while his 
daughter, Sieglinde (Miss Ev Listrr), 
shyly sets her cap at Karl, the school- 
master (Mr. Bruce CarFax). Itude : 
The Edendorf Musical Society's render- 
ing—and very creditable too, with Karl 
and Sieglinde prominent—of the little 
thing before an audience largely com- 
posed of the Edendorf Walking 
Club about to hike to sixty-miles- 
distant Munich. 

Pastoral : Sieglinde and Karl 
in innocent dalliance by a moun- 
tain brook. Impromptu: Old 
Lessing thinks Herr Weber (Mr. 
C.V. FrRANcE), Old Edendorfian, 
will publish his linnet song. In- 
cidentally the 


(Miss Mary ELLIs), angry with 
her associate, Bruno Mahler (Mr. 
ARTHUR MARGETSON), _ play- 


awkward handsome Karl, while 
Mahler's jaded appetite is whetted 
by the unsophisticated Sieglinde. 

Sonata : At the Zoo—complete 
with cardboard elephant (whose trunk 
had had a sad accident), real dachshund 
(very bored) and tumbling bear more 
interested in his rewarding bottle than 
his perfunctory if engaging somersaults. 
Frieda puts her spell upon the vainly- 
struggling Karl; Bruno struts before 
flattered but innocent Sieglinde. Noc- 
turne and Caprice develop the 
quadrilateral entanglement, 
Frieda having thrown up her 
part and carried off Karl to 
Berlin, Bruno installing Sieg- 
linde as prima donna in her 
place and planning further 
co-operation. Rhapsody: 
Sieglinde in the fine feathers 
of a new star awaiting re- 
hearsal. Intermezzo: Her 
failure (when perhaps we had 
expected her triumph, but 
this was the happier turn to 
give the affair): her brave 
and honest acceptance of it, 
and a furious interpolation 
by the Musical Director (Mr. 
HERBERT Ross) on the sub- 
ject of imported amateurs. 
Humoreske: The authentic 
star returned to her part 
and her lover, Bruno, with 
diverting interlude in which a hope- 
lessly despondent dresser (Miss Pryt- 
Lis Morris) performs her duties with 
great resourcefulness under the most 
discouraging conditions. 

Rondo (on the theme “All’s well that 
ends well”): Back in Edendorf. Karl 
and Sieglinde reconciled and _ finally 








temperamental | 
prima donna, Frieda Hatzfeld | 


wright, coxcomb and squire of | 
dames, finds a new thrill in the | 
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affianced, with old Dr. Lessing purring 
over his duly published song, with his 
name in inch-high letters. 

The contrasted charms of Miss Eve 
Lister's blonde and Miss Mary 
Exuis’s dark beauty were quite prop- 
erly the salient point of the jolly décor; 
and the contrasted characters of inno- 
cence and sophistication, gentleness 
and violence were cleverly sustained. 
Pleasant to watch Mr. Hopes twink- 









ling and chuckling, his eyes goggling 
innocently enough at the flashing limbs 
of the Bubble Dancer (Miss JEAN 
Giuiiz);and Mr. C. V. France changing 
from the important publisher much too 
busy to be bothered with an ob- 
scure and tiresome provincial into 
a kindly human being touched by 
the ingenuous old fellow’s inno- 
cence and childish vanity. Mr. 
Bruce Carrax never allowed 
himself to forget his clumsy Eden- 
dorf ways in the sophisticated 
Munich air, and Mr. ARTHUR 
MarGEtTsoN peacocked about 
with an admirable assurance. 
The general level of the play- 
ing was indeed much above the 
standard of these things. A very 
pleasant evening's entertainment 
for eye and ear, with no insults 
to the intelligence. T. 























“GALLOWS GLORIOUS” 
(SHAFTESBURY). 

“We shall light such a torch 
as shall never be put out in 
America,” said Joun Brown to 
his little band of brothers Rip- 
LEY, and then led them in the 
crazy foray, on the Government 
arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, which 
was to prove such a memorable 
protest against American slavery. 

John Brown might have walked 
straight out of the Old Testa- 
ment, and Mr. RoNALD Gow has 
treated him with an appropriate 
simplicity and sincerity. The 
play covers the last year of his life, 
1859, a time so packed with dramatic 
material that there has been no need 
to depart from biographical accuracy. 

Already in several states there is a 
price on John Brown’s head. He is an 
acknowledged and militant abolition- 
ist. One of his sons has been killed in 
a guerilla action, the rest are sworn to 
the cause. The opening scene shows 
his farm in the Adirondacks, which is 
a link in the chain, the “ underground 
railway,” up which escaping slaves 
make their way into Canadian sanctu- 
ary. 

He has been away for nearly a year, 
collecting men and money. The second 
Mrs. Brown (who had a pretty poor 
deal, like a good many Old Testament 











John Brown 
Shields Green . 


Wives) is giving a party to celebrate 
the return of a newly-married son. 
Dramatic entrance of John Brown, 
followed by an exhausted negro. The 
pursuers are hard on their heels. There 
is just time forthe negroto be thrust be- 
hind some overcoats and for Brown to 
caution his family. When the enraged 
slave-owner bursts in he finds a calm 
and eloquent old gentleman proposing 
the health of his new daughter-in-law. 
lt is a good moment, and it gives us 
some measure of our hero’s character. 
As the play develops Mr. Gow lights up 
with penetrating sympathy one facet 
of it after another, until in the end 





BROWN 


AND SUPER-BROWN. 
Mr. Wiurrip Lawson. 
Mr. Sam HENRy. 


we have a complete portrait of the man. 
We see him as the patriarch, obeyed 
unquestioningly by his family, carrying 
in his pocket a picture of his little 
daughter, but counting as inevitable 
the loss of a son or two in battle; as 
a husband, sadly undemonstrative, it 
seemed to me, after such a long absence, 
though Mrs. Brown appeared content ; 
as a dreamer, brooding over the 
triumphs of NAPOLEON and CROMWELL, 
and, like CROMWELL, reading endlessly 
in his Bible. We see him also as the 
organiser, keeping the main issue clear- 
cut but giving meticulous attention to 
the smallest details; and as the born 
leader, adored by his men, setting a 
noble example of patience in suspense 
and of absolute calm in action. 


And underneath, all the time, is the 
steely-souled fanatic, convineed that 
he is the chosen instrument of the 
Lord and determined to lay down his 
life (and that of his sons) in a hopeless 
engagement which by its audacity will 
carry the slave-question into the fore- 
front of public discussion. As it did. 

In his mecting with Robert LH. Lee 
and Colonel Lewis Washington, the 
commanders at Harper's Ferry, he 
shows a fine generosity and an abso- 
lute resignation to the fate which is 
coming to him. With all his hardness 
he had a kind of innate courtesy which 
lifted him above revenge or insult and 
made of him a great man. 

The play is a trifle discon- 
nected and in places it inclines 
to be overdramatised. The first 
scene needs acceleration, and I 
think the last one could be profit- 
ably shortened. Also we might 
have been spared the realistic 
death-struggles of the dying son 
and the frightful paroxysms of his 
brother. But, with these reser- 
vations, Mr. Gow has done very 
well. He has succeeded in re- 
creating John Brown so that he 
lives again for an English 
audience, and that cannot have 
been an easy thing todo. Some 
of the scenes are very good in- 
deed, especially the one in which 
Brown, in their dimly-lit refuge, 
makes a last dramatic address 
to his men. 

Mr. Witrrip Lawson’s John 
Brown was a fine and sensitive 
performance. A certain affecta- 
tion in his voice was a little 
troubling, but there is probably 
historical justification for it. His 
acting alone would make the 
play worth a visit. 

As Mrs. Brown Miss Susan 

RICHARDS seemed exactly right, 
her grief in the last scene being 
impressively restrained; Miss 
Nancy Hornssy was altogether charm- 
ing as Annie Brown, and Mr. CLIFFORD 
EvANs made a convincing lover and 
A.D.C. The rest of the cast acquitted 
themselves satisfactorily. Eric. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“211. Sitwell, O. and S. All at Sea. 
212. Sinklater, E. ... .” 
Bookseller's Catalogue. 





The Way of the Dove. 
“ARMISTICE Hope In NortH CHINA. 
Boms Hvuriep At CHINESE GENERAL.” 

Headlines in Scots Paper. 





“DRAGON TOUR SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED.” 

Motor Paper. 
This sounds like the wire St. GrorGrE 
sent home. 
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“You Know, Sir, I DON’T RECKON OUR POLITICIANS GO THE RIGHT WAY ABOUT THINGS. 
THE VILLAGE WAS RIGGED OUT WITH NICE READY-MADE SUITS, AN’ WE SENT OUT MEN TO BUILD "EM PROPER BRICK ’OUSES, 
THERE'S "ARF THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM SOLVED AT ONE GO.” 








Now IF ALL THESE LADS OF 








The Flowers. 
(A Chelsea Duologue.) 





“My dear, you ‘re marvellously punctual. Now, what shall 
we make for first ?” 

‘My dear, I must see the sweet peas and the rock-plants.” 

“T will see the new giant black poppy everyone is raving 
about—and the roses, of course.” 

“My dear, of course. I’m told there’s a marvellous 
climbing Lord Beaverbrook that grows on anything.” 

‘Well, shall we go up there and branch off?” 

“Then we shall miss that bit.” 

“Yes, that’s true; I think we'd better go up there, and 
round and down, and then up again.” 

‘“T think so too. By the way, I believe Baba is here some- 
where—I like that auricula, I must say.” 

* Poor Baba! I do feel so sorry about it all. Can you read 
that label?” 

“Yes, it’s called Aquilegia pyrenaica. My dear, she looks 
so ill, too.” 

“Does she? I haven't seen her since it happened. Dar- 
ling, I shouldn’t advise you to have that; it’s so delicate.” 

“Of course there’s no doubt about it, Baba was very 
trying. Ah! there’s my Meconopsis Baileyi. Isn’t he a 
darling?” ; 





“And dull, my dear. Yes, he’s a pet. I’ve got him too 
and he does awfully well.” 

“But of course Reggie did behave terribly badly. D’ you 
mind first going along there? I want to see these primulas ?” 

“Then we must go round that bit and back. I don’t want | 
to miss the gladiolas which we’re just coming to.” 

“All right, darling. What was I saying? Oh, yes— | 
Reggie. They say he’s been in love with the Mudley woman | 
for years. Now, isn’t that colour perfect?” 

‘T’m not the least surprised to hear it. Yes, divine. I | 
must have scme for my west border.” 

“Tt prefers south, you know. Poor Baba! I’d do any- 
thing to help her.” 

“My dear, so would I. 
manuring ?” 

“A good deal. 
order, shall we?” 

“Yes, let’s. I know—we can go on up here, then work 
round and back the other side.” 

‘Or go on and double back and up on the left? Oh, this | 
crowd!” 

“All right, we'll do that. What’s Baba going to do 
now, do you think? Can you squeeze past that enormous 
man and take the name of that weeping pyrus?” 

“Tt’s called ‘George Robey.’ My dear, I’ve asked heaps 
of people, but no one seems to know.” 


Does it want an awful lot of | 


Let’s see everything before we start to 
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“Well, I’m told there’s a complication about the money. 
I must tell Hudson to look at that to-morrow.” 

“Bishop’s coming to-morrow too. Yes, it’s awful for 
Baba—the whole county talking about it, you know.” 

“Awful. I do feel most frightfully sorry about it all.” 

“My dear, so do I. Ah, there’s the poppy!” 

“Oh, there it is!” 

“Now, then, isn’t it heavenly?” 

“My dear, quite, quite perfect. It really is almost black.” 

“They are clever at getting queer colours now.” 

“Yes, I’m told they’re trying hard to get a blue rose.” 

‘How thrilling! Oh, my dear, look!” 

“What is it?” 

“There is Baba. Quick, stand in front of the poppy so 
that she can’t see it.” 

“You don’t want her to have it?” 

“Most certainly not! It isn’t as though she lived in 
another county, like you. She’s only two miles off, and it 
will be infuriating if she has it.” 

“Yes, of course. Do you know that she wants it?” 

“My dear, frightfully. Let’s turn round and bend over 
the flowers, then she won’t see us.” 

‘“She’s looking wildly round for something.” 

“The poppy, of course. . . . Has she gone?” 

“She’s just going round to the left. . . . She’s gone.” 

“Phew! I breathe again. Let’s hope she won’t come back 
—not that I wouldn’t like to see her.” 

“T should too. I’m very fond of Baba.” 

“Yes. I only wish one could do something for her.” 

“My dear, so do I.” 





“Now, darling, where shall we go?” 

“Well, shall we go out of this door and do the rock- 
gardens now, and then come back?” 

“No; let’s go along the top and through to the orchids 
and roses, and then into this tent again at the bottom on 
the other side.” 

“All right, let’s. . . .” 








One Way of Warming the Feet 
“How pleasant it would be to be invited again this summer to 
Knole, the home of Lord and Lady Sackville, or to Stoneleigh 
Abbey in Warwickshire, with the ancient deer park and the lake 
with brown and white cows standing knee-deep in the sctting 
sun. . . .”—Magazine. 





Trouble Bruin. 

“There is no sun in the indoor baths, and while neither [ nor the 
members of my committee see any moral objection to the bear- 
backed costumes, we do not wish to offend any member of the 
public who may enter the baths as a spectator.”—Daily Paper. 





“New WaLkine REcorb. 
Riga, Saturday. 
Dahlin, the Latvian champion, established a new record here 
to-day when he won the twenty metres international walking race 
in 1 hr. 37 min. 46 sec.”—Sunday Paper. 
A tortoise which started rather late greeted the winner on 
his arrival with an engaging smile. 





* Included in the season’s programme for Leicestershire Aero Club 
is an attempt on the club’s day flying record of 24 hours 35 minutes. 
Night flying is also a prominent feature.”—Northamptonshire Paper. 
It will almost have to be. 
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Youthful Enthusiast (who has taken up geology). 
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“ AND NOW FOR A SPOT OF JURASSIC!” 











Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


























Practical Prophecy. 


Mr. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt, President of the United 
- States, greatly daring, has outlined a series of reforms 
, which, passing through all stages of advanced Radicalism 
in the eyes of his galloping fellow-Americans, finally arrive 
for the most part at a notable similarity with the accepted 
commonplaces of steady-going “effete” Britain. In Looking 
Forward (HEINEMANN, 7/6) he explains, for instance, 
how he would reduce the appalling total of 13,544 distinct 
and separate governmental units of the single State of 
New York to reasonable limits; how he would cut down 
life sentences for young criminals; or how he would estab- 
lish a system of unemployment insurance. His ideas, 
though not in this country startlingly original, are splen- 
didly sane, and are expressed with such an absence of 
rhodomontade as augurs well for both hemispheres. In 
this volume, it is true, there is little that points to an 
honourable squaring-up of the common charges of the War, 
yet he does not hesitate to place on responsible shoulders 
west of the Atlantic the major part of the blame for the 
economic crisis. Few persons here, I think, will read this 
volume without genuine relief and satisfaction. 


The Magic Muse. 
I feel about Mr. WALTER DE LA Mare’s domestic verse— 
the predominating vein of Peacock Pie, for instance—that 








it is, as LAMB said of SIDNEY’s sonnets, “full, material and | 
circumstantiated.” The more imaginative the poet the 
more he needs to link himself with his grosser hearers by 
transmuting the world they know; and for this reason, 
while I have been beguiled and impressed by the technical 
and meditative subtleties of the three longish poems in- 
cluded in The Fleeting (CONSTABLE, 7/6), my crown of 
enthusiasm is reserved for songs like ‘‘Snowing” and 
“Reconciliation,” and my quintessence of delight for the 
cat-and-fireside ecstasy of “Comfort.” Of the mortuary 
lyric whose shadowy palm Mr. pE LA Mare shares with 
Harpy, “News” has the noblest line—‘‘ The world founders 
in air’; ‘‘ Beneath a Motionless Yew” exhibits the bravest 
colouring; and “Peeping Tom”—though I am not sure I 
like the title—is the most characteristic. No other living 
poet could spread such a feast, and it is ungrateful to 
distinguish between course and course; but to my mind 
Mr. DE LA Mare is undoubtedly at his happiest when 
least analytical—when he concentrates on serving up the 
supreme plat and pockets the recipe. | 





Geese of Avon. 

The optimism of those who contemplate marrying young 
men with motor businesses will not be enhanced by the | 
perusal of Paying the Piper (CHAPMAN AND HA tt, 7/6), 
which describes this course of life as chequered by acute 
discomforts and painful moral dilemmas. The heroine 
depicted by Miss Ruta Brocktneton, after wedding the 
plain Bill of her choice, finds that she is intended to settle | 
down, in a coyly disguised Stratford-on-Avon, to a bungaloid | 
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and 
sociable. Nell, you feel, might have in- = | 
sisted on a mellower and more tranquil 
neighbourhood than the suburbanised 
cart-track of Bill’s choice; but Bill is 

a good sort, if imperceptive, and—as | 
Nell candidly admits—she is not much =| 
of a highbrow if still less of a housewife. 
The couple get going with a wireless on 
one side and a virulent widower on 
the other; the garage fails, quietly but 
resolutely, in the adjacent Willsford ; 
and the Lothario who might finance it 
lays siege to the bewildered Nell. It is 
a kindly ingenuous chronicle, crude in 
a pleasant green-apple fashion, which is 
poison to some palates and extremely 
grateful to others. 





“ Bombardier Sutton.” 


Most men would say, when they had 
read 
This self-writ life of One-Arm Sutton, 
“ By all the rules he should be dead 
As mutton.” 


He fought the Turk, he dredged for 
gold, 
Forged guns and shells as Fate 
demanded, 
Chinese or Russ—and all, we ’re told, 
One-handed. 


With gory fights his book is packed, 

Adventures we can scarcely credit 

(Yet ninety-five per cent. are Fact— 
He’s said it). 


H&rINEMANN’S name is on the case, 
Seven-and-six they ask to buy it; 
If you can stand the headlong pace 
I’d try it. 





Cruise for Oblivion. 

“Lady Mary Fielding. Doctor Harvey 
Leith.” These names owed their inclu- 
sion, in the short passenger list of the 
s.s. Aureola, to two grave errors of 
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judgment. Lady Mary had married Publisher. “ AND I HOPE YOU WILL LET US HAVE THE FIRST REFUSAL OF YOUR 
a rich and amiable husband, for whom NEXT BOOK.” 
she had more loyalty than love; Leith, Youthful Genius. “More THAN THAT, Sir, YOU SHALL HAVE THE FIRST 


discovering a new serum after long ACCEPTANCE.” 





and brilliant research, had misapplied 








it with results fatal to three patients and to his own repu- 
tation. Both were trying to forget, and both, against their 
wills, forgot in a sudden electric attraction for one another. 
At Grand Canary (GOLLANCZ, 7 /6), where the Aureola dropped 
her passengers, they were involved in a series of dramatic 
and unexpected occurrences which, though I never quite 
believed in Lady Mary’s strange premonitions, Dr. A. J. 
Cronin describes with admirable sympathy and skill. I 
have not read his second book, but in this, instead of the 
magnificent brutality of Hatter’s Castle, there is a mellower 
strength and a purer, less cumbrous style. The minor char- 
acters are delightful. It will be difficult to forget Susan 
Tranter, the genuinely saintly missionary ; Corcoran, the soft- 
hearted prize-fighter and Piato fan, or Mother Hemming- 





way, the Cockney-dago proprietress of a dubious hotel. 





“C.F. 3.” 


An East-ender who was recently discussing what he 
would do if he drew a £30,000 prize in the Irish Sweep is 
reported to have said, “ No.West-end mansion for me, I 
shall stay in Wapping; it’s far more interesting.” This 
sentiment could be cordially re-echoed by Miss Cicety Fox 
Smirtu, for it animates most of the chapters of her Anchor 
Lane (METHUEN, 6/-), in which she draws with the happiest 
results on her “extensive and peculiar” knowledge of the 
London waterside. It is nearly twenty years since “C.F.S.” 
began to write for Punch. Since then she has been inform- 
ally acclaimed as the Laureate of the Merchant Marine, and 
here in prose she gives us the fruitful results of her long 
wanderings in the byways of sailor-town, and incidentally 
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administers a wise and eloquent reproof to those who 
think that dwellers in drab and dingy surroundings are 
ineapable of romantic aspirations or emotions. The scenes 
of her sketches are not confined to the docks and wharves 
of London; they range as far as Vancouver and include 
narratives of historic mutinies or adventures in open boats, 
and strange tales of the good and evil fortunes that pursue 
those who go down to the sea in ships—all told in her 
wonted brisk and vigorous style and excellently illustrated 
by drawings from the pen of PHIL SMITH. 











A Modern Gulliver. 

When Robinson Lippingtree Mackintosh, sailing from 
Tristan da Cunha, is blown out of his course and cast 
ashore after many days on The Astonishing Island (Lovat 
Dickson, 7/6), it does not take a very keen perception to 
realise that he has arrived in England. Here he spends a 
few crowded and bewildering weeks searching for the secret 
of the island’s greatness and providing Miss WINIFRED 
Hotty with ample opportunities for satirising our social, 


| 
| 
Village Life. 
It is conceivable that to read Heart’s Content (HERBERT 
JENKINS, 7/6) at a sitting may induce a slight sense of | 
surfeit. For, although Mr. A. A. THomson is without | 
doubt a humorist, he is at times such a determined one | 
that I deem it prudent to take him in small draughts 
rather than in full doses. At his best he is really funny, at | 
his worst—as in the account of the Steeple Thatchby and | 
Dinnington Parva cricket-match—he is perilously near to 
facetiousness. But, having discharged my grumbles, I can 
affirm that many honest laughs are to be found in these 
chronicles of life in Steeple Thatchby, and also, what is | 
better, several quiet chuckles. And the child Ann is | 
consistently natural and delightful. 


| 





The Missing Link. 

In Death Comes at Night (Put~re ALLAN, 7/6), Mr. KENNETH | 
INGRAM’sS detectives worked on different lines; Osborne | 
Keale’s methods were rational, Rudolph Mere relied mainly | 








political, sporting and [~~ 
other institutions. | 
Whether he is in quest | 
of “the home that every | 


girl sees through her en- | 
gagement ring,’ 





learn- | 
ing amid a welter of beer | 
bottles, bananas and ad- | 
vertisement hoardings 
“Why God made the 
Country,” or listening 
to some “ progressive ~ 
poctry which “ seemed to | 
be about mattresses in 
the sand and haggard 
nightingales,” Mackin- 
tosh’s adventures are in- 
variably amusing; and, 
if the satire occasionally 
misses its mark, the book | 
as a whole is no less en- 

tertaining for that. Miss | 
Hotty writes very wit- | 
tily and has a rea! gift} 
for picking out the ab-| 


Mother (to naughty child). 
BOY TO-MORROW, WON’T you?” 
Child. “ Yes, Mummy. 





“RICHARD, YOU 


BUT WOULD YOU REMIND ME IN THE MORNING?” 


on his intuition. When | 
they began to disperse | 
the mystery that sur- | 
rounded the death of | 
Professor Bursan the | 
trail at first was easy | 
to follow, but presently | 
they lost their way. A | 
clue was missing and had | 
to be found before the | 
problem could be solved. | 
In the end Rudolph dis- | 
covered it; but I doubt 
if any of Mr. [xcram’s 
readers, unless they are 
exceptionally intuitional, 
will guess what actually | 
happened on the night | 
of the Professor's death. | 
A sound story in which | 
the crop of sensations 
is carefully restricted. 





TO BE A GOOD | Wholesome Food for 


Philistines. 
Four Artists at Work | 


WILL TRY 








surdities and anomalies |__— 
of our most cherished national institutions. A book to 
read and keep—whatever you may think of the illustra- 
tions supplied by “ Barr.” 





A Greai Engineer. 

Charles Parsons (CONSTABLE, 15/-), of turbine fame, 
youngest son of Lord Rossg, the eminent astronomer 
and telescope constructor, passed his time mostly in the 
works, engaged in endless experimenting with engines, pro- 
pellers and lenses. For so distinguished a scientist and 
inventor he gathered little general renown during his life- 
time. He avoided all manner of self-advertisement and 
remained to the end a modest and charming character. 
His patience, insight and versatility were at all times phe- 
nomenal. His biographer, Mr. RoLto APPLEYARD, has 
expended considerable labour in the collection of facts, but 
it cannot be said that they are well arranged or that due 
proportion is observed. After reading several pages de- 
voted to the history of optical glass, the student receives 
very little information about Parsons’ work in this depart- 
ment. 
chapter dealing with Parsons’ earlier ancestors. 
view the Life is scarcely worthy of its subject. 





Further on occurs a long and somewhat irrelevant 
In my 


(Harrap, 5/-), FRANK Dosson, HENRY Rusupury, AL- | 
BERT RUTHERSTON and Epwarp Ha.uiipay, have allowed | 
themselves to be haled before the microphone and cate- | 
chised by Mr. STanLteEy Casson for the enlightenment | 
of the Philistine, unconscious or proudly self-confessed. | 
The questions and answers, carefully patted into shape, 
with introduction and concluding summary by the cross- 
examiner, make an instructive book. Mr. Casson, putting | 
himself roughly in the position of the respectful inquir- | 
ing moron, extorts information as to how artists set | 
about their work, what they are after and what is the | 
explanation of the extraordinarily perverse things (accord- 
ing to Uncle Henry and sundry writers to The Times) 


which they produce in stone or paint. Mr. Casson, lucky, | 


and conscious of his luck, in not being told to go to the 
devil—indeed, reading between the lines one rather gathers 
that he has had his rebuffs—does manage to induce his 
victims or fellow-conspirators to throw light on the vexed 
question of representational versus formally stylised art, 
and all admirably expressed without critic’s jargon and in 
words, so to speak, of one syllable. If only Philistines 
were humble people they would clamour for this book. 
But they ’re not! 
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